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PRESIDENT'S PAGE 


The present issue of the Michigan Librarian went to press 
on September 15, which made it impossible to comment, ex. 
cept by way of prophecy, on the Association meeting at Blaney 
Park. In view of the plans that have been made for the con- 
ference I am certain that the meeting will be one of the most 
stimulating and satisfying that the Asociation has had in many 
years. 

The meeting at Blaney Park will mark the end of one of 
the most successful administrations that the Association has 
enjoyed. It was characterized by intelligence, energy, and 
an excellent sense of good public relations on the part of the 
retiring officers. To live up to the high standard which has 


been set in the last twelve months will not be easy. It will be 
possible only if each officer, each committee member, and each individual member of 
the association does his part. In the work of the coming year your president will be 
unable to play the important part played by many past presidents, and the success of 
the Association will depend, more than ever before, on the combined work of many in- 
dividuals. 





My counsel to all officers and committees for the coming year will be to choose a 
few things to do, and do them extraordinarily well. A few things actually accomplish- 
ed will be better than a multitude of things merely talked about. 


Among the things we shall have to do will be to cultivate assiduously our own 
back yards. Our legislative defeat of last year—and it was that—cannot be laid at 
the feet of the retiring president and those who assisted him in presenting our case in 
Lansing. It was a failure back home. It was essentially a failure of libraries and librar- 
ians. It is apparent now that legislators and tax payers are still to be convinced of the 
importance of libraries in the scheme of things. We had thought that we had come 
much farther on this road than was actually the case. We must go back and start over 
at the beginning. During this year, and next year, and the year after that, we must ed- 
ucate the public to the importance of the work which libraries are doing. We must make 
the public want and demand more and better service. To a far greater extent than 
ever before librarians must become public relations experts. For a time at least, abil- 
ity to sell the library to the public must be placed above technical qualifications. 


In this period of inflation our difficulties will certainly increase, because we shall be 
asked to do more, with less in the way of resources. In spite of difficulties, the job of 
education must be done. Success before the legislature cannot rest on lobbying and 
vote-swapping. It must rest on a firmer foundation—a deep conviction on the part of 
legislators and the people back home that libraries are worth their salt. 


Hobart Coffey 
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THE LIBRARY AND THE COMMUNITY 





Extracts from a talk given at the Second District 
M. L. A. meeting May 3, 1947, at Hillsdale 
by Karl F. Zeisler, Associate Editor, 
Monroe Evening News 


It is my idea that the library and the 
community are cut from the same piece of 
cloth, or stamped out of the same dough, 
with the community cookie cutter. 

My fellow townsman, the late Stephen 
Langdon, an Oxford scholar, found that 
even the Assyrians had a public library 
full of clay tablets way back when. These 
“books” were cataloged, and the Assyr- 
ians had even anticipated microfilm be- 
cause they had cuneiform squiggles, 
pressed in clay by the ancestor of the 
fellow who engraved the Lord's Prayer 
on the head of a pin. so small they had to 
have a magnifying glass to read them. 

The first libraries were in temples, and 
the first librarians were priests. That I 
can believe, because I still find people 
whispering in libraries as though they 
were in church. Later on, as ancient 
culture and civilization progressed, librar- 
ians progressed, too, and by the time 
Rome was in all her glory, librarians had 
worked up to the status of slaves! 

Iam proud of one bit of library history, 
and I doubt if it is very well known even 
among Michigan librarians. In June, 1825, 
a young fellow named Edward Ellis load- 
ed a Washington hand press on a sailing 
schooner at Buffalo and set out across 
Lake Erie. He landed at Monroe, and 
within two weeks was printing the second 
permanent weekly newspaper establish- 
ed in Michigan. Edward Ellis’s name is 
still on the masthead of the Monroe Eve- 
ning News, which is the oldest continu- 
ously printed news organ in the state. 

Ten years later, in 1835, Edward Ellis 
was a delegate to the convention which 
which drew up Michigan's first constitu- 
tion, which he, Isaac Crary, co-founder of 
Michigan's public schools, and a few 
others, wrote in toto. Editor Ellis was a 
library pioneer deserving of honor. He 
wrote into the constitution ,where it re- 
mains to this day, the mandate that all 
funds paid in lieu of military service, and 
in penal fines, should go to establish pub- 
lic libraries in each township. In 1835 
that was revolutionary. In 1947 it still is, 
because as far as I know Monroe county 
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is the only one in the state in which Ed- 
ward Ellis’s idea is being carried out. By 
legislation, penal fines go to school dis- 
tricts or library boards, but the Monroe 
County Library, loyal to Ellis’s pioneer 
idea of library service for everybody, gets 
the penal fine money back from the rural 
school districts as its principal source of 
funds, and legislation adopted this year 
enables other county libraries to do the 
same. 


I am also proud of another bit of 
Michigan library history. In 1869, just af- 
ter the Civil War, Mrs. Harriet A. Tenney 
became the first female state librarian in 
Michigan, then the highest state office 
attained by one of her sex. It still is. Two 
women from my community have occu- 
pied it with distinction. Mrs. Margaret 
Custer Calhoun the favorite sister Maggie 
of General George Armstrong Custer, 
served from 189] to 1893, after her gallant 
husband, Lieutenant Calhoun, died with 
Custer at the Battle of the Little Big Horn. 
And Mrs. George R. Navarre, until recent- 
ly Monroe county librarian, served at 
Lansing from 1933 to 1935. 


One curious coincident and I will have 
to leave library history. Adams, a ham- 
let in New York, was settled by New Eng- 
landers in 1800. In 1832 Julius Sterling 
Morton was born there. A few years 
later his family migrated across Lake 
Erie to Monroe, where his uncle and 
grandfather bought out Edward Ellis’s 
Sentinel and succeeded him as editors. 
Under Monroe's spreading elms, young 
Sterling Morton grew up. went to Albion 
College and the University at Ann Arbor, 
and migrated westward to Nebraska. 
There he became secretary of the terri- 
tory, Secretary of Agriculture in President 
Cleveland's Cabinet, and the founder of 
Arbor Day. I believe the volumes on 


Arbor Day on your shelves credit him 
with being the only individual who ever 
established a nationally observed holiday. 

In 1851, in the village of Adams Cen- 
ter, just four miles from Adams, New 
York, was born Melvil Dewey. Possibly 
you don't think a layman like myself 
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knows any too much about Melvil Dewey. 
In that case you don't know my Aunt 
Nettie, Mrs. Nettie K. Gravett of Palo Alto, 
California, who wrote me recently about 
her library philosophy: 

"IT am glad you are taking up the 
cause of the county library. It is very 
important because it reaches so many re- 
mote districts. After working up an inter- 
est in them, then go after the legislature 
and apply the political big stick. You 
will soon get the funds. It rests mainly 
with your state librarian. You used to 
have a very active, capable woman 
there (Mrs. Mary P. Spencer also a one. 
time resident of Monroe county) who agi 
tated most successfully the legislating of 
your county library system. She was 
there from 1910 to 1912 when I was state 
librarian of Colorado. 


“That was the heydey of library or 
ganization and building all over the Un- 
ited States. It was led by Melvil Dewey 
wtih the decimal system and the estab- 
lishment of the Albany School of Library 
Science. We had some great librarians 
in those days—Dana, Putnam, Brett, 
Wright, Clement, Galbraith and Daniels— 
all of whom were great advertisers and 
salesmen. They were aided and abetted 
greatly by Andrew Carmegie and the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. It 
was a great movement. I am thankful I 
was caught up in it. 

"Yes, I believe thoroughly in advertis- 
ing your books, as any business advertis- 
es its wares. Use any legitimate means 
to achieve your objective. The gathering 
of local history is good publicity. Main- 
taining a geneological department is an- 
other attraction. Publish the list of new 
books in the newspapers, which are al- 
ways willing to cooperate, for it is good 
news.” 

Somehow, when I had read that letter, 
I caught something of the spirit of a cru- 
sade, a crusade begun by such pioneers 
as Edward Ellis and Melvil Dewey and 
whose lamp was kept alight by such 
faithful women as my beloved aunt, who, 
in her eighty-seventh year, wonders, 
“Who are taking the places of these great 
librarians?” 

There were giants in those days, but I 
think there are giants today, too, who 
have caught the spirit of that crusade. For 
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all its local origin and nourishment, how. 
ever, I think it is now generally felt by 
library people, professional and patrons, 
that the local community is letting its 
library down. In the atomic age, the 
repository of hometown culture and the 
poor man’s university has somehow been 
lost in the shuffle and left behind in the 
procession. 

There is a difference in the cultural cli- 
mate of different communities, and this 
difference is reflected in their libraries, 
their schools and their newspapers. Of 
course, if I were a pessimist I would say 
that if you live in a poor community you 
can never hope to have anything but poor 
library support, and there is no use trying 
to do anything about it. 


I am not a pessimist. I believe, and it 
is a part of my faith in democracy itself, 
that the library, the schools and the news- 
paper__I'll even let the radio station in, 
too__can change the climate of the com- 
munity if they learn the techniques and 
work together. 


There is a tremendously high wall now 
separating the library from the school, and 
both from the newspaper, in every com- 
munity. Yet they are all trying to do the 
same thing. This wall is jerry-built of 
sheer ignorance of what the other institu- 
tion is doing. A push by one inquisitive 
librarian might send these walls tumbling 
down. If as librarians it is your aim to 
get books read, an equally important aim 
is to make it the fashion, the style, the 
thing to do in your community to read 
books until they fall apart. My idea is 
that the community and the library must 
climb the steps of progress together. You 
can't create a perfect library and expect 
the community to find out about it and 
gradually become perfect. The library 
end the community, with the cooperation 
of the schools and the press, must progress 
together. 


We want to lift our library, our schools, 
our newspaper and our community to 
higher and higher levels. We're still hu- 
man and we can't perform miracles. We 
believe in starting where we are, working 
with what we have, to get where we want 
to go. That goal isn't the same for all of 
us because communities differ. Leading 
toward that goal are some paths pioneer- 
ed by librarians and others which I as a 
layman would like to point out. These 
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suggestions are simply to make the library 
more democratic by getting more people 
to participate in it and not just patronize 
it. 

The first one is not novel. Some of 
you are using it. It is to organize in your 
community the Friends of the Library. 
Members pay dues of at least $5 a year. 
They may be invited to sit on book selec- 
tion committees which, as Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher pointed out in her Atlantic 
article, makes citizens fight for and sup- 
port the library. They may be taken on 
tours of the stacks, invited to sit in on 
staff meetings and library board sessions 
and in general shown a picture of how 
the library works, what goes on behind 
the circulation desk and what its needs 
are. 

Their dues may entitle them to draw 
one book a week from the rental collec- 
tion. Yes, I said rental collection, because 
the poll of 17 cities taken by a public 
opinion research group for the A. L. A. 
showed that what most people want most 
from their library is an opportunity to get 
the popular books while they are still 
popular. 


Another way to reach more people is 
by the U. S. mail. Oregon's State Library 
operates a reader's advisory service by 
mail. Canadian provincial libraries have 
a regular mail service to rural and urban 
residents. Uncle Sam even offers a spec- 
ial rate, about one-third of parcel post 
tates, for libraries. If a bookmobile is 
beyond your budget, get cartons holding 
one to a dozen books, and try mailing 
them to shutins, remote patrons or groups 
or institutions, not forgetting the county 
jail, detention home and infirmary. 

And in one corner of every library, 


READY FOR NOVEMBER DELIVERY 
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however small, the modern librarian can 
banish forever the medieval atmosphere, 
the “stained glass voices” and the tomb- 
like hush. Here, as A. L. A. Secretary 
Carl Milam suggests, the librarian can be 
a hostess and not an ogre. Here, in what 
was the atrocity room full of gift editions 
behind murky glass__call it what you like, 
a browsing room or a chippendale corner 
__-you can express your choice of really 
delightful books, a few luxury magazines, 
some pictures, bridge lamps, a thick rug, 
easy chairs and, above all, ash trays. I 
can't think of anything more likely to win 
adult readers to the library than such an 
informal room inviting them to enjoy 
reading. 

"Think of it,’ wrote Alvin Johnson, 
“the libraries housing under their roofs 
the makings of a thousand proficiencies, 
ten thousand dreams; often a personnel 
and equipment that would enable a poor 
devil .. . to associate freely with the great 
minds of all time. Yet the libraries are 
buried under a choking mist of public 
indifference. The marvel is that the librar- 
ies receive any appropriations at all.” 

To dispel that mist of public indiffer- 
ence, the people have to be invited into 
the library for something more than the 
book they saw at the neighborhood movie. 
They have to be invited in to participate 
in the library’s affairs, to feel a responsi- 
bility for solving its problems, to share 
the worry over whether it will make ends 
meet. That, as I see it, is the democratic 
way of getting the community and the 
library together as they were in the be- 
ginning, to start again on the path toward 
mutual progress. Library problems, like 
community problems, dissolve when they 
become the people’s problems, not just 
the worries of a small group with high 
ideals but without public backing. 
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World Book Encyclopedia 


... because 9 out of 10 families report their 
children advance more rapidly with 


THE WORLD BOOK 


In a recent survey, parents all over the 
United States were asked whether their 
children had benefited from having THE 
WORLD BOOK. 88% said ‘‘Yes’’—nearly 
9 out of 10! They reported their children 
advanced more rapidly, got better grades, 
were more interested in school work. 

Now you can recommend THE WORLD 
BOOK with even greater confidence. For the 
completely new WORLD BOOK is finer 


than ever before in its 30-year history. Not 
merely a revision—it has been completely 
rebuilt from cover to cover. New page for- 
mat and size; new, easy-to-read type; new 
printing plates throughout; new articles and 
pictures by the thousand; new and larger 
maps; new beautiful, durable bindings. Get 
your order in early! Demand still exceeds 
our printing capacity. World Book Encyclo- 
pedia, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, ill. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Charles E. Feinberg, Detroit Bibliophile 
and a Director of the Friends of the 
Detroit Public Library. 

Address delivered at the Spring Institute for 


Childrens Librarians, May 2, 1947 
in the Hotel Statler, Detroit. 


I have always been amused by the 
title of a topic which usually bears little 
relation to what the speaker is actually to 
say, and the one I hurriedly chose for my 
talk this evening, ‘The Importance of 
Children's Books,” is probably as mistitled 
as any | have listened to. We all know 
children’s books are important and what 
I'll talk about will be a few children's 
books in first and illustrated editions that 
have become collector's items. 


Historically speaking, children's books 
have been written from many motives; 
the earliest, of course, have been all bas- 
ed on religion and many of the earliest 
manuscripts told the same Bible stories as 
we know them today, and were beautiful- 
ly illuminated. Then we had books for 
childen written in the monastery schools, 
and you can be sure that these were 
written for instruction only, without regard 
to the desires or interest of the child. 
Adults dictated what they thought a child 
should learn, a bit of grammar, and philo- 
sophical speculations concerning the na- 
ture of water, fire, cold, and other subjects. 
At other times children’s books have been 
uesd for propaganda purposes. The other 
evening I listened to Joseph Groesbeck of 
our own Public Library, describe the books 
of present day Germany . . . how all the 
Nazi school books were so horribly dis- 
torted, they were being destroyed and 
replaced by the pre-Hitler books until 
new ones could be published. Of course, 
there’s nothing new in this. All propa- 
ganda publishing is the product of revolu- 
tion, basing its hopes upon the education 
of coming generations. There was a 
children's almanac printed in Paris in 
1791 by a deputy of the national assem- 
bly, which outlined a constitution for the 
use of people living in the country. In 
1793 in Paris, a revised edition of the 
almanac had the following, “It is time to 
teach children what they have to do in 
this world, after having spent several cen- 
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turies in making them learn the chimeras 
of the other world.” 

Another book of the same year closed 
with, ‘The Ten Commandments of the 
French Republic,” the “Hymn of the 
French People,’ and the ‘Republican Cal- 
endar.”’ In recent years considerable in- 
terest has been attached to the children’s 
books issued by the Soviet State as a 
weapon of political propaganda. In Italy 
the same idea had been used in alphabets 
—primers—first readers etc., and Germany 
had Nazi primers to shape the minds of 
her youngest school children. 


Changing conditions during the 19th 
century in the United States were reflected 
in children's books. Children’s books, like 
those for adults, are subject to the changes 
which take place in the social conditions. 
American children in keeping with the 
spirit of American education have had 
more freedom from restraint than children 
in foreign countries, and it is only natural 
in books written in America aiming to 
represent children as they were, that this 
freedom has been accentuated. In 1840 
this purpose is clearly stated in a preface 
to a book titled, “Grandfather's Chair”, 
which I quote in its entirety: ‘Writing 
this ponderous tome, the author's desire 
has been to describe the eminent charac- 
ters and remarkable events of our early 
annals, in such a form and style that the 
young might make acquaintance with 
them of their own accord. For this pur- 
pose, while ostensibly relating the adven- 
tures of a chair, he has endeavored to 
keep a distinct and unbroken thread of 
authentic history. The chair is made to 
pass from one to another of these person- 
ages, of whom he thought it most desir- 
able for the young reader to have vivid 
and familiar ideas, and whose lives and 
actions would best enable him to give pic- 
turesque sketches of the times. 

There is certainly no method by which 
the shadowy outlines of departed men 
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and women can be made to assume the 
hues of life more effectually than by con- 
necting their images with the substantial 
and homely reality of a fireside chair. It 
causes us to feel at once that these char- 
acters of history had a private and famil- 
iar existence and were not wholly con- 
tained within that cold array of outward 
action which we are compelled to receive 
as the adequate representation of their 
lives. If this impression can be given, 
much is accomplished. 

Setting aside grandfather and his audi- 
tors, and excepting the adventures of the 
chair, which form the machinery of the 
work, nothing in the ensuing pages can 
be termed fictitious. The author, it is true, 
has sometimes assumed the license of 
filling up the outline of history with de- 
tails, for which he has none but imagina- 
tive authority, but which, he hopes, do not 
violate nor give a false coloring to the 
truth. He believes that, in this respect, his 
narrative will not be found to convey 
ideas and impressions of which the reader 
may hereafter find it necessary to purge 
his mind. 

The author's great doubt is, whether 
he has succeeded in writing a book which 
will be readable by the class for whom 
he intends it. To make a lively and en- 
tertaining narrative for children, with such 
unmalleable material as is presented by 
sombre, stern and rigid characteristics of 
the Puritans. is quite as difficult an at- 
tempt, as to manufacture delicate play- 
things out of the granite rocks on which 
New England is founded. Boston, No- 
vember, 1840." The copy shown here was 
presented to a child for Christmas 1840 
and I'm sure was read with such keen 
interest as would have gratified the auth- 
or, Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Louisa Alcott writing her “Little Wo- 
men” with its atmosphere of real charac- 
ters and real life attained not only a wide 
popularity and influence in her time—the 
first edition was published in 1868,—but 
it has retained its popularity and influ- 
ence with many succeeding generations. 
The book has influenced morals as well as 
manners. The next year (1869) Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich wrote the ‘Story of a Bad 
Boy,” which was not a story of a wild 
adventure, but of ordinary boyish esca- 
pades of his own childhood. This was 
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also the period of the Rollo stories. Many 
librarians and teachers question the value 
of “series books’’ as we know them— 
feeling that when a child reads one they 
have read them all. But the: Rollo books 
were different. The boys and girls in the 
stories did realistic things of the day—went 
sleighing—popped corn—roasted apples 
and followed other activities. Neverthe 
less, they kept their eyes open and gave 
the reader much practical information, 
The stories were of a quiet and whole 
some life and had good mental and moral 
effect on the youthful readers. As grown- 
ups, we can reflect that Rollo and his 
friend were remarkable for their maturity 
of judgment and their keen reasoning 
powers which were exaggerated. During 
this period of writing, and for many years 
after, children's books were written with 
moralistic trends. This period in America 
saw the beginning of the Horatio Alger 
stories of “Tony, the Boot Black” and 
many others of this type. In these books 
the heroes were boot blacks, newsboys 
and others who started poor and climbed 
to dizzy heights of success by pluck and 
perseverence. These books were untrue 
to life as we know it, but to many a boy 
in poor circumstances, they gave hope 
that they too could succeed and, contrary 
to the belief of many modern educators, 
these Alger and Oliver Optic books have 
proven interesting and helpful to many. 
Keep in mind the tremendous wave of 
youthful immigrants coming to this coun- 
try at the turn of the century who were 
coming to a new world, where any poor 
boy could become a millionaire, and 
many of them did. We adults think we 
know better and we retain many fixed 
prejudices, but I wish it were possible for 
you librarians to know the home circum- 
stances of your readers. The child reads 
a book in the light of his own background, 
and the same story that can be a fantasy 
to a child of the slums is a story of every- 
day happenings to another child from a 
home with a higher standard of living. 

I brought with me this evening the 
first editions of Mark Twain's ‘Tom Saw- 
yer’ (1876) and ‘Huckleberry Finn” (1884). 
These books are important, not only be 
cause Mark Twain wrote experiences of 
his own boyhood with imagination but 
they contain some of the best psychologi- 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


cal analyses of the boy’s mind. Booth 
Tarkington did almost as well in his Pen- 
rod stories. There is a difference, how- 
ever. Mark Twain wrote his stories for 
children and children read them. Booth 
Tarkington wrote his Penrod stories in a 
different period, closer to our time, and for 
many years it was mostly adults who 
read them. It is only in more recent years 
that youngsters have been asking for the 
Penrod books. 

As a matter of fact grown-ups have 
always enjoyed reading good children’s 
books. My quarrel with some adults who 
insist on selecting books for children, is 
that they don't learn the positive value of 
quality from a child's viewpoint. Reading 
for a child should be as free as the air we 
breathe, as full of interest and experiences 
as life can make it. Selecting books— 
good books—that remain on the shelves 
unread, is of no value to a child. 

If children read everything their elders 
decided they ought to read, they would 
never have any time for any other activ- 
ity. Children’s tastes in books are more 
varied than the tastes of grown-ups. A 
child's taste should be respected but it 
should also be constantly enlarged and 
enriched by familiar association with 
books beyond the interest of the moment. 
Children have greater independence and 
more ready acceptance of what is new 
and strange and delightful from their own 
point of view. If they return a book 
whose story they haven't finished, frankly, 
for the moment, it's the fault of the book. 
It is of no use blaming the deficiency of 
the child's knowledge or appreciation. 

Incidently, many a child's apprecia- 
tion of a story is lost when told to him by 
teachers who read without much interest, 
or who, because of limited time, have to 
cut a story short and promise to continue 
at some future time and don't. Many a 
school assignment is finished in distaste 
which carries over into adolescence. 

Children are naturally imaginative and 
often live in a world of unreality, the 
character of which is largely determined 
by the stories with which they are famil- 
iar. Every generation can appreciate the 
imagination of the experience of “Alice's 
Adventures in Wonderland” and the first 
editions shown here of “Through the 
Looking Glass” and “Alice’s Adventures 
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Underground” are presentation copies in- 
scribed to children. The Limited Editions 
copy is signed by the original Alice who 
was one of the three sisters to whom 
Lewis Carroll began to tell a fairy tale. 

A word about substitutions and imita- 
tors. Many a child is fascinated by a 
poorly written book of adventure when 
he could have just as easily and even 
more eagerly grasped the story of the 
Jungle Books. First editions of Kipling’s 
stories about Mowgli are shown here. 
The thought I had of imitators was the 
tremendous popularity of the series of 
“Tarzan of the Apes’. You are more 
familiar with the demand for Tarzan stor- 
ies. and I'd wager that Tarzan is more 
widely known than Mowgli. Another 
group of children’s books that are also 
collector's items are first editions of books 
that were written primarily for the interest 
and amusement of the author's child or 
children, such as Kenneth Grahame, Sec- 
retary of the Bank of England, telling his 
little son, Alastair, (nicknamed Mouse by 
his friends) a story of Toad and Mole and 
Badger. There is a sham fairy world in 
which no one believes. It is entered with 
a full inward consciousness of unreality, 
glossed over with a pretense of being 
imaginative or young in heart. Kenneth 
Grahame hated this. In his fairyland, 
which was that of Grimm and Andersen, 
animals mingled with humans on equal 
terms of intelligence, but he was not cur- 
ious about their habits and he respected 
their private lives and he gave his child 
and the world the book, ’’Wind in the 
Willows.’ Later on I want to say a word 
about illustrators, but at this time I must 
just mention Arthur Rackham, who 
brought the fairyland of “The Wind in the 
Willows” to a breathing, living actuality 
with his perfect water colors and pen and 
ink drawings. Incidentally this was the 
last work of Rackham, and I think, his 
best. To further complement what began 
as a story told by a father to a little boy, 
A. A. Milne made a play of it, ‘Toad of 
Toad Hall.” 

At the mention of Milne, ‘’Winnie-the- 
Pooh” leaps out; those priceless stories 
told to his son, Christopher Robin, about 
Edward Bear, known to his friends as 
Winnie-the-Pooh, or Pooh, for short. It was 
with regret that I read in ‘’The House at 
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Pooh Corner’ that once more and for the 
last time we meet Christopher Robin and 
his friends in the forest. The copies shown 
here of “When We Were Very Young”, 
“Winnie-the-Pooh”, “Now We Are Six”, 
and ‘The House at Pooh Corner” are all 
signed by A. A. Milne and the last words 
in the final book are ones that a child can 
understand and remember: . so they 
went off together. But, wherever they go, 
and whatever happens to them on the 
way, in that enchanted place on the top 
of the Forest a litfle boy and his bear will 
always be playing." 

The third of this group is Walter de la 
Mare, and from among his many books | 
chose only one—"’Peacock Pie’’—to show 
you. My children, and I'm sure most 
children, who read them never quite for- 
get the rhymes and the songs Walter de 
la Mare wrote for his own family. In this 
limited and signed edition the embellish- 
ments (and that is the artist's chosen word) 
were made by Lovat Fraser. The author 
says in brief introduction, “They are now 
reproduced in company with the rhymes 
for the first time, and a happiness it is to 
see them together.” Another delightful 
item shown here are the books of Tootleoo 
telling the story of Mr. Tootleoo and the 
Cockyolly birds. The illustrations are wel! 
done and cheerful, though no mention is 
made of the artist. I've said a word about 
a few illustrators, but in talking about 
children's books we must give a great 
deal of credit to the capable artists 
who illustrate them. To list only a few 
who have contributed so much to the add- 
ed pleasure of reading the book there is 
E. H. Shepard, who did ‘“Winnie-the- 
Pooh"; John Tenniel who drew Alice; Dor- 
othy Lathrop who illustrated ‘The Three 
Mula Mulgars”; William Nicholson; Wal- 
ter Crane; Kate Greenaway; N. C. Wyeth 
who did ‘Treasure Island”; and there are 
many others. 

l have left unsaid many of the things I 
should have included, but two items I 
must mention. I recently heard the name 
of a song Gloca Mora as belonging to the 
same literary license that gave us Shang- 
ri La. It really impressed my ‘teen age 


daughter when I took down a copy of 
James Stephens’ “Crock of Gold” and at 
the end of the third chapter read: “So 
Meehawl Mac Murrachu went away and 
did as he had been bidden and under. 
neath the tree of Gort na Gloca Mora he 
found ai little crock of gold”. 


The other item concerns a question of 
importance to collectors of Lincoln and 
Whitman. I found the answer in a book 
written for boys and titled ‘Adventures 
in the Wilderness” in which it says ‘Carl 
Sandburg says: ‘Time and again when 
Lincoln came in or was leaving, he would 
pick up the book as if to glance at it fora 
moment, but instead he would often settle 
down in a chair and never stop reading 
aloud such verses or pages as he fanc- 
ied.’ '' Sandburg pictures Lincoln in the 
midst of an argument over Walt Whit 
man's ‘Leaves of Grass”. Was it poetry 
or lunacy? his office family debated out 
there in Springfield one afternoon. Lin- 
coln listened, drifted out of a dark silent 
mood and came over and picked up the 
book. For half an hour, as the argument 
went on, he read. Then he turned back 
to the first pages and surprised the office 
family by reading out loud. “! hear 
America singing” said Walt Whitman and 
began setting down all the songs that he 
heard— 


I've rambled a bit, but I warned you ! 
would. If I were asked for suggestions 
as a book collector I would say to you 
children’s librarians: ‘Schedule more 
story telling hours; do much to stimulate 
desire for guided reading. Have more 
descriptive information available about 
good books. Include with every book 
that is loaned, a few words of biographi- 
cal material about. the author, typed if it 
cannot be printed, and tipped into the 
book; if the book is ilustrated, a few words 
about the artist and the making of illust 
rations. Children can become interested 
in the author who writes and the artist 
who pictures the books they read. It will 
broaden their interest and enlarge this 
wonderful world into which you guide 


them, the world of books.” 


AN INVITATION TO JOIN A.L.A. 


Every library employee and every library trustee needs a strong national library association. 
To be strong, the American Library Association needs you. 


Send your dues today to 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago, 11, Illinois or write John G. Lorenz, Michigan 


State Library, Lansing 13 for further information. 
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: TRUSTEE CONFERENCES 
At Letters have gone to all trustees from hotels in some of the most beautiful parts 
* the Michigan State Library announcing of Michigan. 
at nine Trustees Conferences for this fall. Trustees will bring city, county and 
° Programs and plans were made by township officials with them to participate 
at groups of trustees. Several outstanding in discussion of such topics as ‘What a 
k speakers have been secured for the con- library does for its community,” ‘Library 
° ferences in Northern Michigan on the topic finance’ and “Library laws’. Last year 
, "What Reading Does to People.” Many over three hundred attended the five area 
d trustees in each area will take part in dis- conferences financed by Kellogg Found- 
° cussions and other parts of the program. ation funds. The trustee program will re- 

Comfortable overnight accommodations ceive funds from this source for one more 
] have been secured at camps, inns and year. 
u 
e 
e TRUSTEE CONFERENCE SCHEDULE: 
Y September Room & Meals 
k 12-13 $3.50 Waldenwoods near Hartland 
. 24-25 7.00 Missaukee Resort, Lake City 
rf 26-27 7.00-9.00 Dilworth Hotel, Boyne City 
“ 29-30 6.00 Grand Lake Resort, Rogers City 
‘ October 
' 1-2 7.00-9.00 Johnson's Resort, Prudenville 
j 3-4 7.50 Marmon’'s Cabins, Big Rapids 
ri 6-7 11.00 St. Clair Inn, Near Port Huron 
1 10-1] 4.00 Clear Lake Camp, Near Battle Creek 
, 24-25 7.00-9.00 Mather Inn, Ishpeming 
‘ November 

3-4 (date tentative) Detroit Metropolitan Area, Detroit 
21, 22, 23 University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


Reservations should be sent to Evelyn L. Parks, Trustee Consultant, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing 13. 
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Understandable! 


Authoritative! 


Easy-to-use! 


ONLY NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR OFFERS ALL THESE FEATURES 
TO HELP ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PUPILS LEARN MORE INDEPENDENTLY! 


SELECTED CONTENT— NEW Britannica Jun- 
ior, edited solely for use by elementary school 
pupils, wastes no space on subjects beyond 
their interest and understanding. More space 
is devoted to all subjects to which their ex- 
perience (or your guidance) would draw 
them. For example, in Britannica Junior, 
you'll find little about Logarithms but plenty 
about Arithmetic. 


SCREENED VOCABULARY — Encyclopaedia 
Britannica's Editors, aided by latest studies 
on word-usage, have thoroughly refined the 
text of NEW Britannica Junior. Even the 
previous unique record of Britannica Junior 
in the Buckingham-Dolch Study (96.8% of 
vocabulary within the vocabulary knowledge 
of eighth graders) without question is sur- 
passed by the mew ‘'M Printing.” 


SIMPLIFIED PRESENTATION— All subjects in- 
cluded under a single initial are in the same 
volume of NEW Britannica Junior. Uniform 
arrangement of material makes it easier for 
youngsters to obtain and retain information. 


BRIGHT, COLORFUL FORMAT— NEW Britan- 
nica Junior is printed with lavish use of color 


throughout. The use of extra color... in 
thousands of illustrations, diagrams, maps 
and charts provides the emphasis that 


means easier, better understanding 


ONE-VOLUME INDEX—Volume 1 is the fa- 
mous" Ready Reference’ Index. More than a 
mere guide to the contents of the entire set, 
it is a comprehensive reference work in itself. 
Because the Index is in a single volume, all 
text volumes are available for full-time use. 


ARTISTIC and REALISTIC ILLUSTRATIONS— 
Elementary school children will be delighted 
and instructed by more than 5,600 illustra- 
tions in NEW Britannica Junior. Almost 
1,400 are printed in 2 of 4 colors. In- 
cluded are reproductions of the canvases of 
many famous artists. 


SCIENTIFIC TYPOGRAPHY—The ideal type 
face for NEW Britannica Junior was selected 
only after readability tests were conducted 
with 800 children in three different elemen- 
tary schools. 


Throughout new Britannica Junior 
this large legible type face is used. 


QUICK FACTS 
NEW BRITANNICA 


15 VOLUMES « 5,950 P. 
MORE THAN 3,500,000 WOR 
5,600 ILLUSTRATIONS 
550-PAGE READY REFERENG 


PS, Including 
80 in full color in Atlas Volum 


OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTORS—Es0 
paedia Britannica, with its 179-yea, 
wide reputation, has made the fullest 
a noteworthy group of nearly 400% 
contributors to NEW Britannice Jes 


COMPLETE AUTHENTICITY— Your # 
of the reliability of NEW Britannia, 
comes not only from its renowned 
Editors but also from a special 0 
the University of Chicago Laborato 
which acts in an advisory capacitj. 
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There’s information, inspiration 
and just plain fun in 


New BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


..e The Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopaedia 


In libraries, schools, homes, you'll find Elementary School 
noses buried deep in the NEW Britannica Junior. It’s the new “M 
Printing” in 15 truly wonderful volumes. 


We examined and re-examined every page. And now, NEW 
Britannica Junior’s handsome new format is bright, lively, arresting. 
Color is used lavishly. There’s new typography throughout . . . larger, 
clearer, and easy as p-i-e to read. The vocabulary is simplified. The illus- 
trations are dramatized. The articles are confined to subjects of interest 
and complete comprehension to youngsters. 


NEW Britannica Junior is the modern Teacher’s Pet. 
It is used frequently and regularly by pupils 7 school... and 
is eagerly read when available after school. 
Perhaps you already know how easily children 
from the 4th to 8th Grades find the material they want 
in Britannica Junior. And that’s a real boon to busy 
Librarians in Children’s Rooms! For full informa- 
tion about the superb new “‘M Printing” of 
Britannica Junior, fill in and mail 
the coupon today. 
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2 ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 113-K 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
R | Gentlemen: 


0 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Please send me (without obligation) full information on 
NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 


Nome 
School__ 


Swett. 





City. 
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A total of 2637 librarians registered at 
the sixty-sixth annual conference of the 
American Library Association in San 
Francisco, June’29-July 5. All states of the 
United States, the District of Columbia, 
Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, China, Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, Denmark, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, El Salvador, England 
France, Guatemala, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Philippines, South 
Africa, Uruguay, and Venezuela, as well 
as UNESCO, were represented in the at- 
tendance. Most of those attending from 
the Latin American countries had been 
representatives of their countries at the 
Assembly of Librarians of the Americas 
at the Library of Congress in the spring. 

One of the highlights of the A. L. A. 
Conference, for Michigan people, was the 
reception held in the beautiful home of 
Mr. and Mrs. George Packard, brother 
and sister-in-law of Miss Marion Packard. 
The gracious hospitality extended to the 
library people from their home state, af- 
forded a delightful and informal interlude 
in a busy week. The Packard home is 
situated at the top of ‘Russian Hill’’, one 
of the highest peaks in the city where, 
from their living room windows, one com- 
mands a view of San Francisco Bay and 
the Golden Gate Bridge which cannot be 
surpassed in all of San Francisco. 

Miss Marion Packard left Michigan 
three years ago to make her home in San 
Francisco. It was a great pleasure to see 
her again among her old friends. 





JOHN COTTON DANA AWARD 


Michigan State Library proudly dis- 
plays its John Cotton Dana Publicity 
Award in the Office of the State Librarian. 
John Lorenz, assistant librarian, received 
the award for that library at the 3rd Gen- 
eral Session of A. L. A. in San Francisco. 

The awards given for the second year 
are sponsored jointly by the Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin and the A.L.A. Public Rela- 
tions Committee. Entries must include a 
cross section of the library's publicity dur- 
ing the year, in a scrapbook, according to 
rules set up by the Committee. Awards 
are divided into seven grops,—four for 
public libraries according to population 
served, one to school libraries, one to col- 
lege and university libraries, and one to 
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special, state, or other libraries. Michigan 
State Library comes in the last group and 
is listed in its award as ‘Among Miscel- 
laneous Libraries.” 

John Cotton Dana was librarian of the 
Free Public Library of Newark, New Jer. 
sey for a number of years and was author 
of many library publications, among them 
the Library Primer. 


NATIONAL PLAN 


The National Plan for Public Library 
Service was the timely subject of the July 
1 meeting of the Division of Public Librar- 
ies. 
Under it public library service geared 
to meet the needs of the American people 
will be provided by 1200 large unit librar- 
ies rather than the present 7500 agencies, 
by 20 second-line multi-state reference 
centers, by 48 effective state library agen- 
cies, and by a national bibliographic and 
library center. These local, state, regional, 
and national agencies will be interlocking 
to form an harmonious federated system. 

Seven pertinent facts justify this sug- 
gested system: 35,000,000 Americans 
have no public libraries, most library units 
are too small, many state agencies are 
inadequate, library service is generally 
mediocre, personnel deficiencies are ser- 
ious, many library buildings are outmod- 
ed and outgrown, and library income is 
insufficient and unequally distributed. 

A dollar and a half per capita for 
minimum service, $3 for superior service, 
with no unit receiving less than $37,500, 
must be universally reached. Two hund- 
red million dollars annually will be need- 
ed for this, $500,000,000 for new buildings 
and enlargement and repairs on present 
buildings, and $175,000,000 for stocking 
new and substandard libraries. 

It is essential to note that in reducing 
7500 separate public libraries to 1200 
larger, more effective units the small li- 
braries will not lose their identity or be 
“swallowed-up” but will become import 
ant agencies in a partnership giving such 
a high type of service that pride and satis- 
faction will be their portion. 

Gretchen Knief Schenk, of Alabama, 
said in part: In making the national plan 
a success, we have the problem of popu- 
larizing the unfamiliar. Large units of 
service are strange to us, yet federation 
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will increase the prestige of the small 
cooperating unit. It means, not the reduc- 
tion of small libraries’ collections and the 
liquidating of staff positions, but an in- 
crease in every kind of existing service. 
We have here the first foreshadowing of 
a great national library system. We must 
bring to the plan “‘lucidity, reason, imag- 
ination, resoltion, sincerity, and good will.” 
Putting the plan into operation requires 
our concerted and consistent efforts now 
and until that day when we can honestly 
say that every American, no matter where 
he lives, has the same quality of service 
that the citizens of Cleveland, Detroit, and 
other famous library centers enjoy today. 

Irene Branham, Bakersfield, Calif., dis- 
cusses the plan as it affects work with 
children and young people: (1) The book 
collection in the large unit is of sufficient 
size to meet both recreational and educa- 
tional demands. A child living far out in 
the desert or on an isolated mountain 
ranch has the same access to books as 
one living within walking distance of the 
headquarters library. (2) Trained person- 
nel working directly with children and 
adults and also helping untrained per- 
sonnel in their community work will result. 
Features of the national plan now in use 
have proved practical and effective in 
bringing service to children. It will be a 
guide in working out unsolved problems 
and in attaining library service of uniform 
quality throughout the country. 

Fred C. Inkster, trustee from Oregon, 
told how the plan looks to his group: In 
Clackamas County. Ore., small-town lib- 
raries of a few hundred or thousand vol- 
umes realized their service was not what 
it should be. They themselves took the 
initiative in bringing their small libraries 
into a county federation. The citizens took 
up the cause and demanded of the county 
court a library system to meet their needs. 
This the court granted. 

Public librarians and workers are 
grossly underpaid. Their salaries should 
be increased as experience and service 
warrant. Retirement plans should become 
universal. A different method of financ- 
ing and supervising our whole system is 
desirable. Federal, state, and local funds 
should be obtained on a matching basis 
for improved buildings, trained personnel, 
and adequate book collections. 


Muriel E. Perry 
A.L.A. Bulletin, Aug. 1947 
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BOOK WEEK 


BOOK WEEK 1947 

The 28th National Observance of 
Children's Book Week will be celebrated 
this year in the week of November 16-22. 
The slogan around which libraries, 
schools, and civic organizations will plan 
their annual programs will be “Books for 
the World of Tomorrow." 

This year's poster interpreting the cur- 
rent theme has been designed by the 
noted illustrators of children’s books, Ingri 
and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire. It depicts the 
many generations of American children 
who have been privileged to inherit an 
ever increasing wealth of books written, 
designed and published solely for their 
delight and entertainment. Books which 
prepare them to be intelligent and coop- 
erative citizens in ‘the world of tomorrow.” 


This year, the Children’s Book Council, 
a non-profit, public-service organization, 
is offering an important Book Week pro- 
ject suggestion in the free manual avail- 
able at their office. Those who cooperate 
in this project will be helping to get books 
into the hands of some eleven million 
American children who have never been 
privileged to share the fairy tales, the 
stories of adventure, the books of fact and 
fiction so familiar to their more fortunate 
brothers and sisters. 


Further information regarding the 
Book Week poster and free Manual should 
be requested from the Children’s Book 
Council, 62 West 45th Street, New York 
19, N. Y. 
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TEN EVENTFUL YEARS 


“Ten Eventful Years,” the Encyclop- 
edia Britannica's definitive new history of 
mankind's most significant decade—the 
years 1937 through 1946—was published 
in August, as announced by Walter Yust, 
editor-in-chief of the Britannica. 

The new four-volume work is unique 
in that it is written largely by the very 
persons most important in the events de- 
scribed ,and was completed while these 
events were still fresh in the contributors’ 
minds. 


Eight hundred of the most prominent 
persons in the world comprise the select 
list of authors of this new four-volume 
work, which includes 1,500 articles total- 
ing 3,100,000 words, and illustrated by 
1,300 photographs, charts and maps. 


Among the contributors are 23 heads 
or former heads of states; authorities rep- 
resenting 40 different nationalities; a cross- 
section of the top Allied military leader- 
ship in World War II; scientists and soc- 
iologists; philosophers, artists, authors 
and business executives. 


“The men and women who contributed 
to this work not only saw what happened; 
in many instances they were largely in- 
strumental in causing it to happen,” Mr. 
Yust explained. “In ‘Ten Eventful Years’ 
the rush of events during this fateful de- 
cade has been organized and systematic- 
ally told by the leading actors of the per- 
iod.”’ 

“Ten Eventful Years’ is different from 
either the Encyclopaedia Britannica itself, 
or from Britannica’s annual Book of the 
Year, not merely in that it concentrates on 
the war decade. It also introduces a 
Britannica innovation, in that it includes 
articles of opinion as well as of fact. 


“It is Britannica's belief that the opin- 
ions of persons who played such leading 
roles in the events described are of them- 
selves part of the history of the events,” 
Mr. Yust explained. 


“Thus, the personal reactions of a top 
military, political and business leader to a 
significant happening are of immediate 
interest to everyone who lived through 
that event, besides being of inestimable 
value to future historians,” Mr. Yust be- 
lieves. 
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SCHOLARSHIP 

On the recommendation of the faculty 
of the Department of Library Science, the 
Margaret Mann scholarship in Library 
Science has been awarded to Miss Emilie 
V. Wiggins of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Miss Wiggins, who is a graduate of 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers’ College, 
Richmond, Kentucky, received her Bach. 
elor of Arts degree in Library Science from 
the University of Michigan last June. Be 
fore coming to Ann Arbor in 1945, she was 
on the library staff of the University of 
Cincinnati. During the last two years, 
she has held an appointment on the staff 
of the General Library of the University of 
Michigan. 

The Margaret Mann scholarship was 
established in 1938 by alumni of the De 
partment of Library Science to honor As- 
sociate Professor Margaret Mann on her 
retirement from teaching. The award car- 
ries with it a stipend of $75.00 and is given 
in recognition of outstanding work as a 
student and professional promise in lib- 
rarianship. It was last awarded in 1945 
when the recipient was Dr. Harriet Jame 
son of Wheaton College, now Assistant 
Curator of Rare Books, University of Mich- 
igan General Library. 


FIFTY OUTSTANDING BOOKS 

For the second year LOOK magazine 
has devoted a double spread to the fifty 
outstanding books of the year. LOOK 
magazine for August 5 had two pages of 
photographs of the covers of all of the 
fitty bocks, selected by A.L.A. members 
from an original group of one hundred 
prepared by a committee of the Lending 
Section of the Public Libraries Division. 


Subject Headings for Technical Librar- 
ies is the title of a 167-page list issued in 
June, 1947, by the Office of Technical 
Services in Washington, D. C. The co 
authors are Miss Grace Swift, presently 
connected with J. W. Edwards in Ann 
Arbor, and Jerrold Orne, librarian of 
Washington University of St. Louis. Miss 
Swift was head of the Cataloguing Section 
of the Office of Technical Services during 
most of 1946, but early in 1947 she return- 
ed to Ann Arbor, where she received an 
A.B.L.S. in 1940, to work on the supple 
ment to the L. C. Catalogue being issued 
by Edwards and to do further study in the 
Department of Library Science in the 
University. 
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THE LIBRARY DEMONSTRATION BILL NEEDS ACTION! 


The time is now! With your Congress- 
men at home between sessions you have 
an opportunity to let them know the facts 
regarding the library situation, both state 
and national, and how the Library Demon- 
stration Bill (S. 48—H.R. 2465) can stimu- 
late interest in improving all library 
service. 


Over 35,000,000 people in the United 
States have no public library to which 
they have access. In Michigan alone 
more than 700,000 still do not have the 
opportunities for reading which are the 
right of every one. The girls and boys 
growing up in such communities are the 
citizens of tomorrow. They need the en- 
couragement of good books for enjoyment 
of reading. for continued education, and 
for general information as they progress 
to adult life. 


The Library Demonstration Bill was de- 
veloped in cooperation with the American 
Library Association, and was introduced 
in Congress by those who believe good 
library service is important in every 
state. The Bill will not provide universal 
library service, but merely a demonstra- 
tion of what can be done in carefully 
chosen areas where such a project seems 
advantageous. The communities would 
be selected with the expectancy that these 
libraries would continue after the test 
period was over, and that others would be 
established as a result of their successful 
operation. 


Although this is a Federal Bill it clearly 
provides for State supervision, the admini- 
stration at the State level is in the hands 
of the State Library Agency. The grants 
would be for demonstration purposes 
only. Demonstrations are carried on in 
various ways, the most common being 
through the use of bookmobiles, a “library 
on wheels” which makes regular trips to 
outlying areas, carrying books from a 
central library. Another type of demon- 
stration is a model library set up in a 
certain region, usually for a year or more, 
which would show in its period of opera- 
tion the value of good public library 
service, 


In order to participate in these Federal 
funds, each State must submit plans for 
the library demonstrations, primarily in 
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rural areas. These would vary accord- 
ing to the needs of the State. Two types 
of plans may be submitted. One plan 
would call for a basic demonstration us- 
ing $25,000 a year for five years in each 
State, financed entirely by Federal funds; 
the other, an expanded plan under which 
the States would match an additional 
$25,000 to $75,000 of Federal funds annu- 
ally for five years. 


Before Congress adjourned the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
held a hearing on this bill, known offici- 
ally as the Public Library Service Demon- 
stration Bill, and recommended that it pass. 
There is every indication that it will come 
to the floor of the Senate for vote early in 
the 1948 session of Congress, and also 
that there will be a hearing on the bill in 
the House. 


If you are interested in the passage of 
this bill, see your Congressmen today! 


Dorothy T. Hagerman 
Public Library, Grand Rapids. 








DOUBLEDAY AND CO., INC. 


INSTITUTIONAL DEPARTMENT 


GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


a 
Order your new Doubleday and 
Garden City books before publi- 
cation. This insures earliest pos- 
sible delivery upon publication. 
A convenient order form is enclos- 
ed each month with our “Book 
Log” which is sent to all Michigan 
librarians six weeks in advance. 
& 
Wm. H. Smith, District Manager 


727 West Michigan Avenue 
Battle Creek, Michigan 














THE FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


b 


Charles M. 


The problem of financial support of 
public libraries has much in common with 
the problems faced by other social service 
organizations but it has enough differ- 
ences to make its total problem unique. 

The library is essentially a local func- 
tion and control of the public library 
should remain below the state level. Thus, 
the library shares with many other agenc- 
ies the difficulty of raising adequate funds 
from local taxes which are generally re- 
stricted to the real estate tax. This tax is 
already overburdened, and, hence, there 
is more resistance to expanding a service 
when it means raising real estate taxes 
than there would be if the funds could be 
raised by a more equitable tax. The pub- 
lic libraries suffer from this difficulty. 
Moreover, they suffer more than many 
other agencies because their needs are 
comparatively small, and _ smallness 
makes for short consideration in budget 
reviews. Some aggresive librarians have 
overcome this difficulty by mobilizing pub- 
lic opinion, because libraries play a much 
bigger part in community affairs than in 
budget reviews. Libraries also suffer be- 
cause older organizations have establish- 
ed prior claims to real estate tax income 
and all that the libraries are given is a 
share in what is left over. 

There is a growing tendency to relieve 
real estate taxes of part of the burden by 
collecting other taxes on a state-wide level 
and distributing these funds to local units. 
The first local functions to receive such aid 
are generally the large, conspicuous ones, 
such as schools and highways. State 
aid for these functions can also be justi- 
fied, because it is difficult to determine ex- 
actly what local area benefits from the 
activities. Children educated in one area 
will live as adults in. another. Automo- 
biles from many places will use the main 
highways in a local community. 

Libraries also face this problem of 
giving services outside the local area. 
City libraries usually serve as reference 
centers for persons within a considerable 
radius. Libraries of all sizes are likely 
to serve areas beyond the boundary of 
their support because it is obviously a 
needed social service that they can per- 
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form at minimum cost. Thus, the libra. 
ies, from the logical viewpoint, should re 
ceive financial support from the same 
sources as, and in a manner similar to, 
the schools and highways. The major 
difficulty is that they need so little in qb. 
solute amount that a state aid scheme 
may seem unduly cumbersome for dis 
tributing these comparatively small sums. 
The problem is greatly aggravated by the 
many extremely small taxing units that, 
under some schemes of direct state aid, 
small units are used some scheme of 
equalization becomes imperative because 
of the extreme variations in real estate 
valuations from one small unit to another, 
which make the accounting even more 
difficult. 

One of the unique features of the li- 
brary problem is the need for increased 
support during depressions. In this, the 
library is quite different from the schools 
and highways which can make out reas- 
onably well on a stable income or even 
on a somewhat curtailed income in such 
periods. In this respect the library prob- 
lem has some similarities to the relief 
problem which mounts rapidly in a de 
pression. The need for increased support 
in periods of unemployment arises from 
the fact that the library primarily serves 
individuals whose use of the library is 
proportional to their free time. Free time 
increases in a depression. It goes to its 
lowest ebb in periods of overtime work, 
such as the recent war period. 


Sources of Income 
The public sources of income avail- 


able to the libraries are: (1) local ap 
propriations from the real estate tax; (2) 
local appropriations from state funds al- 
located to local areas for general pur 
poses; (3) direct grants-in-aid; (4) the direct 
support of specific library services by 
state appropriations. The real estate tax 
and any state aid scheme dependent on 
the yield of specific taxes are unsatis- 
factory for library support because they 
tend to decrease in depressions when the 
libraries need increased support. A state 
aid scheme guaranteeing a fixed sum per 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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De Lyle Runge 


EVOLUTION OF A STORY 


Dear Mrs. Sanderson: 


It looks as if I have inherited the Junior 
Member's page of the Michigan Librarian. 
That brings up the following request! I 
have a note received from Wayne County 
telling us about your trip to Washington. 


I wonder if you might send me a story on 
your experiences and impresions of this 


meeting? I feel that it would make an 
interesting story. 


Dear Mr. Runge: 

Herewith is material that I hope will be 
of use in editing the J.M.S. column in the 
M.L. May I also take this opportunity to 
wish you luck! 

Jessie Mae Sanderson 


The “Herewith” Material (Condensed) 


"The Assembly of Librarians of the 
Americas” is a phrase that is awkward 
but descriptive of the meeting which it 
was my privilege to attend from May 12 
to 16, inasmuch as delegates from 23 
countries were present. 


The majority of the Latin American 
delegates, although preferring their native 
tongue in general assembly, spoke Eng- 
lish to some extent. Sra. Neves, from 
Brazil, spoke bitterly of governmental red 
tape. She was supported by others who 
said that, although university libraries are 
well-established, the popular library 
movement is in its infancy. Obstacles to 
its development include widespread illit- 
eracy, lack of money, equipment, and ref- 
erence tools. 
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JUNIORS’ 


Sr. de Moraes, national librarian of 
Brazil, spoke of the two competing philo- 
sophies of librarianship: the European, 
in which technical advance is retarded, 
although book collections are rich; and 
the American, with its over-emphasis on 
the techniques. 


Said Dr. Gabriel Bernardo, Director of 
the Library, University of the Philippines: 
“From my own experience I feel that the 
only effective training of the public is to 
start with children, even at the pre-school 
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age. 


Library services which differ from con- 
ventional types were of interest. For ex- 
ample, bookmobiles in Mexico, desig- 
nated as ‘walking libraries’, include, in 
addition to a book collection, a radio and 
motion picture equipment. In Brazil is a 
children’s library wherein are found, in 
addition to the usual books and pictures, 
coin and stamp collections. Story-telling, 
puppet shows, and weekly movies are 
regular features, and the children write 
and publish a weekly paper. 


Of great interest was the Senate com- 
mittee hearing of the proposed federal li- 
brary demonstration bill. During the morn- 
ing we listened to the testimony of various 
representatives. At noon, Senator Aiken, 
chairman, announced ‘We have been in 
session two hours. During that time we 
have heard eleven witnesses and have 
viewed a film. Nobody can say that li- 
brarians are not efficient! ’’ 


I was a member of the Library Serv- 
ices and Development Committee. I could 
scarcely bear to leave on Friday, for it 
was just getting under way in its consid- 
eration of such topics as public relations, 
library services, adult education, library 
extension, and legislation. 


The entire experience was—stimulat- 
ing, valuable, and unforgettable. 


Jessie Mae Sanderson 


Editor's comment: Thanks, Jessie Mae. 
We all envy you your experience but are 
glad to be able to share it with you in 
print. 
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GREAT BOOKS FOUNDATION 


Organization of the Great Books Found- 
ation to develop a mass_ education 
program intended to reach millions of 
Americans in the next five years was an- 
nounced recently by Robert M. Hutchins, 
Chancellor of the University of Chicago. 


A non-profit and independent organ- 
ization with a board of eleven directors 
drawn from education and business, the 
Foundation will take over the community 
program of study of the great books which 
the University of Chicago began experi- 
mentally three years ago. This under- 
taking has been highly successful, having 
grown from 165 Chicago participants to 
an estimated 20,000 this autumn in 17 
American cities and Vancouver, B.C. This 
growth made it necessary to relieve the 
University of responsibility for the courses, 
and to organize the Foundation to carry 
on the work. 


Mr. Hutchins, on leave of absence from 
the University to work on adult education, 
will be chairman of the board. Lynn A. 
Williams, Jr., vice-president of Stewart- 
Warner Corporation, has been granted a 
leave of absence to be president and act- 
ive head of the Great Books Foundation. 
His interest in the Foundation grew out 
of his experience as a leader for the past 
two years of a class of employees of the 
Stewart-Warner plant in Indianapolis. 


Mr. Walter P. Paepcke, chairman of 
the board, Container Corporation of Amer- 
ica, is the Foundation’s vice-president; 
and Wilbur C. Munnecke, vice-president 
of the University of Chicago, is secretary 
and treasurer. 


The first activity of the Foundation will 
be the organization of six courses, to be 
held in Chicago, some of two weeks’ dur- 
ation, and some of four weeks’, for pros- 
pective leaders from cities wishing to 
establish free classes in the great books 
this autumn. 


Representatives of clubs, business 
firms, unions, libraries, parent-teacher 
groups and similar organizations, as well 
as individuals interested in organizing 
classes, will be eligible for the training 
institutes. They will be held in University 
College of the University of Chicago, 19 
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S. LaSalle Street, where the Foundation 
has its temporary offices. 


The purpose of the Foundation, Mr. 
Williams said, is to stimulate, through co. 
operation with colleges, libraries, churches 
and other groups, the widest possible 
extension of great books discussion groups 
throughout the country. Its immediate 
effort will be the initial training program 
for leaders, opening next month, followed 
by extensive organization of the training 
program this autumn. 


(Continued from Page 8) 


year, with the state assuming the responsi- 
bility of maintaining the amount, would 
give a stable income. To meet community 
needs, the state and local community 
should establish normal support on some 
measure of public use of the library, so 
that as use goes up in a depression fin- 
ancial aid will advance, as in aid for re 
lief purposes. Presumably such an in- 
come could only be guaranteed by the 
state, which can utilize many different tax 
sources in time of crises. 


Direct Support by State 

The direct support of specific library 
services by state appropriations has some 
interesting possibilities. The public library 
has been built on the principle of free 
service. The opportunity to read and 
understand is a foundation stone of our 
democracy. The availability of library 
service is so important that arguments 
about making those people who are serv- 
ed pay for the service. should not be per 
mitted to interfere with the achievement 
of the basic purpose. This principle should 
be applied at the state level as well as at 
the local level by creating new types of 
state-supported institutions, such as state 
or state-supported regional libraries, that 
would serve local libraries with the same 
spirit of free service that local libraries 
now serve individuals. Such a scheme 
would give a simple method of providing 
support without complicated accounting 
and would leave control of the local li 
brary in local hands. 
(Mr. Armstrong, associate statistician in the Research 
Division of the New York State Education Depart 
ment, graduated from Michigan State College in 


1925 and in 1928 received his master’s degree from 
the University of Michigan). 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
Governor Sigler has announced the reappointment of Mrs. George Hunter to the 





























. State Board for Libraries. Mrs. Hunter, whose home is in St. Johns, has been a val- 
a ued member of the State Board for the past 10 years. She is the newly elected 
t Chairman of the Board. 
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CARE AND FEEDING OF SPEAKERS 


Librarians who have or expect to have 
contacts with speakers either in their own 
libraries or in library association meetings 
may find the following paragraphs from 
the Public Relations News of December 
30 of interest and help! 


The care and feeding of speakers is a 
subject to which many executives appear 
to have given practically no attention. Yet 
the neglect of it has built a store of lasting 
and potent ill will for hundreds of corp- 
orations, trade groups, and organizations. 
The paid speaker is usually treated with 
reasonable courtesy and consideration, 
particularly if his fee is large. But the 
great majority of speakers appearing be- 
fore conventions and other trade and pro- 
fessional gatherings are friends or those 
assumed to have a personal and perhaps 
a selfish interest in the talk to be given. 
Why are they usually treated as country 
cousins looking for a free meal? 


The average program chairman seems 
to think his job satisfactorily completed 
when he assures the program nominee 
that his “necessary’’ expenses will be 
paid. Occasionally he furnishes trans- 
portation information gratis but seldom 
does he attend to reservations. Almost 
never does he discover the speaker's 
travel preferences, purchase tickets for the 
round trip, and deliver them. 


When the day of the speech arrives 
the chairman will probably look for the 
speaker in the building where the meeting 
is to be held. Rarely does anyone meet 
the visitor, see him to his room (if anyone 
thought to provide one), arrange for intro- 
ductions and entertainment. And even if 
the audience cheers the speech to the 
rafters, the convention seldom passes a 
resolution of appreciation. Officials write 
letters to say thanks only about half the 
time. Mishandling of a speaker is diffi- 
cult to understand when almost always 
he is a vocal figure whose public contacts 
and influence have far-reaching public 
relations impact. 


One of the biggest trade associations 
used to hold conventions that attracted 
national attention and were addressed by 
top leaders in business, government, and 
science. The wrong kind of a secretary 
and headquarters siaff have done such 
an expert job of offending speakers over 
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the years that its conventions seldom 
make the pony wires and second rate 
commentators and editors spurn invitg. 
tions. 


No planned sabotage can do more to 
infuriate the principal speaker than tp 
have a lot of announcements, committee 
reports, and trivial speeches of “a few 
words” drag the hours out and bore the 
audience before the principal address be. 
gins. Nothing is worse, unless it is to 
discover that time is running out because 
the event was badly planned and then 
introduce the speaker while the waiters 
are still wrestling with the dishes or when 
the audience is beginning to think about 
catching the train home. 


From: Public Relations News, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York City, 17 


THIRTEEN HUNDRED overdue books 
were returned on the first day of the “‘fine 
less week" declared by the Public Library 
of the District of Columbia, Washington. 
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One of the finest tributes to a fellow 
worker that we have ever read is that 
included in the V. B. Breeze for August 28 
by Melba Pearson for Anne Farrington. 
We wish it were possible to include it all, 
but can give only its concluding para- 
graph ,in which we'll all join, we feel sure. 

“HERE'S a toast to Anne—a hard 
working ‘gal’ with a vision and a de- 
termination to carry it to others—to a 
‘gal’ that never spared herself and was 
always ready to grasp opportunities to 
promote her belief in the importance of 
giving everyone a chance at better 
reading and living—may she be happy 
in her new work, have good health to 
carry it on, and, in the future, when 
she hears of what Van Buren County, 
Michigan, has done, she can say: "See, 


\" 


I knew you could do it! 


That Walter Kaiser from Wayne Coun- 

ty! Not only is he always getting in the 
papers, but even on vacation, he won 
$9.00 on a radio quiz program. (All he 
had to do, so they say, was to give the 
quiz master prices from one of the grocery 
ads in the evening paper which he held 
in his hand). 
_ Keep watch for Ruth Barlow's new 
book LISBETH HOLLY—Doubleday. Ruth 
was head of children’s work at Flint P. L. 
for 19 years. 

“Veeloee” Fitch, formerly with Wayne 
County Library. is reviewing scientific 
books for children’s section of Library 
Journal and who better, since she is librar- 
ian for Brooklyn's Children’s Museum. 

Evelyn Parks and Mrs. Dorothy Hager- 
man were the guests of the California Li- 
brary Asociation Trustees’ Section meet- 
ing on Sunday, June 29: A discussion 
of the ‘Michigan Trustee Program” cre- 
ated much interest. Some of the Cali- 
fornia people said “You really have us 
over the barrel. The trustees of our Asso- 
Clation have recommended that we have 
a field worker in our state for trustees.” 
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Michigan was represented at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago's institute on Youth 
Communication Libraries held in August 
by the following folks—Katherine Ashley, 
Louise Hetherington, Alice Stumpier, 
Wayne County; Frances Burnside, Jeanne 
English, Elsie Gordon, Marian Young, De- 
troit Public Library; Sarita Davis, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Alice LeFevre, Western 
Michigan; Dorothy Rosek, Dorothy Han- 
sen, Michigan State Library; Fannie Hall, 
Kalamazoo; Alice Case, Detroit Elemen- 
tary Schools; Mrs. Don T. Place, Director 
School Libraries, Detroit, and Mrs. Bernice 
Gantt, Grand Rapids. 


Dorothy Rosek assistant in the Travel- 
ing Library Section of Michigan State Li- 
brary is joining the Ingham County Li 
brary this fall. 


Kenneth C. Knight comes to the staff 
of Lansing Public as Head of Extension. 
He is a graduate of the University of Illi- 
nois and spent four years in the U.S. Army 
training program. William Bartels, (just 
plain ‘’Bill’ to most of us) set his course 
for sunnier regions and is now on the staff 
of the Arizona State Teacher's College, 
Tempe. 


Someiimes applications come from a 
long way. Some time ago Miss Dena 
Babcock advertised in the Saturday Re- 
view for an assistant. A librarian in Kiel, 
Germany read the magazine and has 
made inquiries. He is a member of A.L.A. 
and is now serving as Chief of British li- 
braries in Schleswig-Holstein. He served 
as librarian in several special project 
camps as a P.O.W. in the U.S. 

Friends of the Library, a new group 
organized this summer in Iosco County 
has already proved its worth in finding 
new quarters for the headquarters, and 
in cooperation with the Lake Huron Sum- 
mer Theater group, which gave a play, 
has raised $700 toward the Bookmobile 
Fund. Sept. 15 the boys and girls of the 
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county are having a project to raise the 
additional $1800. Nice work! 


Helen Pederson, formerly of Van Buren 
County and State Library, took her library 
degree at the University of Chicago as did 
Julie Norfleet, also with State Library. 
Julie is now librarian of the Catonsville 
Public Library, Maryland. 


If anyone wants a late hat—those at 
Higgins Lake know how to make their 
own, no doubt-Mrs. Gertrude Nieman of 
West Branch is the one who goes to the 
advance showing to select for those who 
are shy about themselves. (Is that Doro- 
thy Hansen who is shy?) You should see 
the yellow and blue one she sent to Lan- 
sing. 1890 vintage, rare and we wonder 
where she found it. 


Helen Clark visited in Michigan over 
the weekend of Labor Day. Her circuit 
included Lansing, Charlevoix, Hartland, 
and Adrian. Someone asked her if she 
were flying.” In a Chevrolet,” says Helen. 


Who said June was the month of wed- 
dings. We've heard of more this August, 
particularly the 30th, than any June we 
know about. From River Falls, Wiscon- 
sin comes the announcement of Edna 
Erickson's marriage to Edward B. Anthony. 
Edna is Munising Township School Li- 
brarian. 

Iowa, her home state, has reclaimed 
Miss Mary Von Glan. For the past year, 
Mary has been Reference assistant in the 
Grand Rapids Public Library. She is now 
in charge of the Reference Dept. of the 
Waterloo, Iowa Library. 

Miss Dorothy Olmstead, Librarian of 
Genesee County, was the houseguest of 
Miss Marion Packard while she was in 
California. Many people will remember 
Miss Packard as the ‘‘prime-mover” in the 
Trustees organization of M.L.A. in the 
early days. She has always been gener- 
ous with her resources in promoting the 
development of libraries in the state, in 
her county and in her home town of Flush- 
ing. 

Genesee County Library says its best 
news is that Claire Gale, a graduate of 
Columbia University in 1944, will join the 
staff in October. Miss Gale is at present 
on the Rochester, N.Y. staff and wishes to 
add to her library experiences. Nothing 
like County work to broaden one. 

Mrs. Jack Parker, of Gladwin, was the 
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official delegate of the Trustees Section of” 
M.L.A. at the A.L.A. conference in Sqq™ 
Francisco. She participated in the dig 
cussion of such topics as the “Nation” 
Plan”, What Trustees Are Doing to Deve” 
op Libraries’’ and “The Michigan Trustee” 
Program”, 


Bay City’s annual report this year 
comes out in an attractive light green 
printed cover with illustration. Not only 
have they tried to tell what the library 
has done in the community, but have set 
up comparisons with standards, so that 


all who read may see just how their own 
city stands. 


Jane ate Amber! Yes, she did, and 
we've been worried about indigestion but 
so far our worries are groundless. Jane 
is the very large Great Dane ‘puppu™ 
owned by Mrs. A.C. Burghdoff of the 
Maple Grove Station of the Ingham 
County Library. What irritates Mrs. Burgh- 
doff most, is that the book had just been 
left at her home to be returned to the lk 
porary as a favor for a patron. We feel 
that we should add that Mrs. Burghdoff 
also keeps house for Max, a nice short, 
long dachshund. They look fine together! 


Miss Babcock of the Bellevue Library 
reports that the Twentieth Century Club™ 
gave a tea for the Library on September™ 
24. All women of the community were 
invited to hear Mrs. Grace Burgett of the ~ 
State Library staff give a book talk. 


When opportunity knocked, Evelyn 
Allen, Head of the Wayne County Library 
Business Department, was quick on the 
door knob. One of the first hot days, she 
phoned the purchasing department and 
broke into the heat wave with, “How are 
you today.” “Hot,” came the reply.” 
“Then,” said E. A., “this is probably @ 
good time to ask about those electric fans 
we ordered months ago.” She got the 
fans. 


Travel and more travel seems to be the 
theme of vacations this year. Miss Palms 
of the Lansing Library cruised to the Soo, 
Mackinac, Isle Royale and Duluth. Mar 
garet and Garrett Welmers (Margaret is 
of the State Library catalog section) did 
Montreal, Quebec and Maine in less than 
three weeks, only to return to Michigan to 
get that coat of tan. Dorothy Rosek va™ 
cationed in Ohio. 
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